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Willie  matters  other  than  the  tariff  have  governed  the 
^egree  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  various  countries,  a  study  of 
economic  history  shows  that  the  farmer  owes  much  to  protective 
tariffs.  The  subject  can  be  only  briefly  treated  in  an  article 
of  this  length.  We  may  first  review  shortly  the  position  taken 
by  various  free  trade  and  protective  countries. 

Agriculture  in  Germany. 

There  is  little  disposition  in  Germany  to  abandon  agriculture 
and  to  open  German  ports  to  the  free  admission  of  the  farm 
products  of  other  countries.  In  1882,  the  population  was  45,- 
500,000.  Agriculture  gave  employment  to  8,500,000  labourers, 
with  nearly  11,000,000  families  and  servants  dependent  upon 
them  for  existence,  making  19,500,000  persons  in  all  or  42.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  policy  of  maintaining 
agriculture,  as  well  as  manufacturing,  as  the  principal  means  of 
subsistence,  is  making  Germany  a  strong  nation  and  one  to  be 
feared  in  the  world's  markets. 

Tariff  Against  all  Countries. 

Germany  now  has  a  general  tariff  valid  against  all  countries 
with  which  no  treaties  have  been  made.  When  a  treaty  grant- 
ing concessions  to  another  country  is  negotiated,  then  all  other 
countries  having  a  treaty  giving  them  the  rights  of  "the  most- 
favored  nations"  thereby  obtain  automatically  the  lowest  duties 
given  to  any  one  country.  The  general  tariff  is  chiefly  a  basis 
for  negotiation. 

While  Germany  has  made  treaties  with  certain  favoured 
nations,  it  is  noticeable  that  they  have  not  opened  the  door  to 
many  countries  which  have  any  considerable  export  of  Cereals 
to  that  country.  In  German  politics,  there  is  a  strong  agrarian 
party  opposed  to  such  treaties,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  agri- 
cultural products. 

Protection  in  Russia. 

A  few  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  high  tariff  duty  system  was  established  in  Russia,  followed  in 
1800  by  the  prohibition  of  importations  of  silk,  cotton,  flax  or 
hemp  materials,  glass,  earthenware  or  porcelain.  In  1801,  the 
exportation  of  all  Russia  wares  was  prohibited,  but  Alexander  I. 
rescinded  this  decree.  All  English  goods  were  shut  out  in  1804, 
and  in  1810,  trade  statutes  were  issued  restricting  the  impor- 
tation of  all  foreign  goods,  forbidding  the  import  of  ready-made 
articles,  but  favouring  certain  importations  through  neutral 
vessels.  In  1816,  at  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  conces- 
sions were  made  and  in  1819  the  protective  system  was  entirely 
abandoned.  A  low  rate  of  duty  was  retained,  but  it  gave  such 
freedom  to  the  importation  of  goods  as  to  affect  seriously  all 
manufacturers.     On    the   other   hand,    England,    France    and 
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Prussia  had  tariffs  of  a  strong  protective  character,  so  that 
Russia  was  at  a  double  disadvantage. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  see  the  necessity  of  again  return- 
ing to  protection,  and  in  1822  a  new  customs  tariff  was  adopted 
and  the  importations  of  foreign  goods  were  forbidden  or  subjected 
to  high  duties.  Her  tariff  systems  have  changed ,  but  always  with 
more  or  less  protective  features.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
may  yet  be  greatly  increased  by  the  greater  encouragement 
of  agriculture  in  Russia  and  the  necessary  tariff  protection  should 
make  it  a  still  more  important  grain  grower  and  exporter. 

Feared  English  and  German  Competition. 

Russia  has  long  been  a  type  of  extreme  protection.  The 
old  mercantilist  point  of  view  was  closely  allied  with  protec- 
tionism, as  shown  in  the  Act  of  1823.  The  liberalizing  forces 
prevailing  about  1850  produced  almost  no  impression  upon  the 
tariff"  system  of  Russia.  Some  very  slight  concessions  were  made 
in  1851  and  1855  to  the  needs  of  foreign  trade,  but  the  revival 
of  protectionism  in  Europe  was  not  needed  to  restore  that  policy 
in  Russia.  In  the  war  with  Turkey,  when  the  Russian  incon- 
vertible paper  was  greatly  depreciated,  the  decree  making  customs 
duties  payable  in  gold  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  duties 
varying  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  In  1880,  1882  and  1885  the 
duties  were  successivelyraised.  Before  1885,  the  range  of 
duties  were  as  high  as  th^e  of  Spain  and  the  United  States; 
and  since  then  its  tariff  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  modern 
state,  due  largely  to  the  fear  of  English  and  German  competition. 
The  Russians  paid  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  sugar  for  a  time; 
and  as  the  United  States  imposed  higher  sugar  duties  on  countries 
paying  bounties,  Russia  retaliated  on  American  imports. 

Ninety  Per  Cent,  in  Agriculture. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  people 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  and  rural  pursuits  and  about 
1,000,000,000  acres  of  land  were  more  or  less  under  cultivation. 
Abundance  of  pasture  lands  makes  stock  raising  profitable. 

The  Wealth  of  France, 

"Since  1848,"  said  Mulhall  in  1888,  "no  less  than  9,000,000 
acres  of  waste  land  have  been  reclaimed  in  France.  The  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  givfen  to  the  French  farmers  not 
only  directly  benefited  the  peasantry  but  greatly  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Nearly  every  foot  of  soil  is  extremely  well 
cultivated  in  France.  Many  people  have  been  kept  on  the  soil, 
thus  preventing  the  overcrowding  of  cities  and  the  struggle  for 
places  among  labourers  in  industrial  centres,  which  would  have 
occurred  had  France  pursued  the  English  policy  of  opening  her 
ports  to  the  free  admission  of  farm  products  of  other  countries, 
and  ruined  and  impoverished  her  agriculturalists.     Instead  of 


that,  her  rural  population  was  given  an  opportunity  to  produce' 
and  sell  in  French  markets  vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  products 
and  everything  which  would  grow  on  French  soil  or  could  be 
produced  or  raised  by  French  farmers.  The  steady  development 
of  agriculture  which  immediately  followed  the  vigorous  pro- 
tection to  agriculture  has  been  most  fully  vindicated. 

Remedy  for  Agricultural  Depression. 

In  1882  general  revision  of  the  French  tariff  went  into  effect, 
which,  while  freeing  raw  materials,  and  taxing  half-manufactured 
articles  moderately,  increased  the  duties  on  live  stock  and  fresh 
meats.  Thus  manufacturers  were  not  highly  protected  as  yet. 
The  agricultural  depression  led  to  the  Acts  of  1885  and  1887,  in 
which  much  higher  duties  were  imposed  on  wheat,  flour,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  fresh  meat.  In  1892  more 
protection  was  added;  and  France  in  1896  (followed  by  Russia, 
Spain,  Norway,  Greece,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States)  introduced 
the  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs.  By  this  system 
a  minimum  schedule  is  granted  to  those  having  the  favored- 
nation  agreement.  As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
difference  of  25  per  cent,  between  the  French  maximum  and 
minimum  rates. 

Implement  Making  in  Austria -Hungary. 

Preceding,  and  following  the  war  of  1866,  duties  were  con- 
siderably lowered  in  Austria-Hungary  and  it  was  not  until  1882 
that  all  thoroughly  protective  duties  were  restored.  The 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  Governments  do  all  in  their  power  to 
promote  native  industry.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  people,  the  productive  land  being  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area.  The  principal  product  is  grain,  including 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  barley,  buckwheat  and  millet.  Flax, 
hemp,  beets,  hops,  tobacco  and  vegetables  are  also  raised  in 
large  quantities.  The  increase  in  production  of  agricultural 
products,  fostered  by  protection,  has  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  making  at  home  of  farming  implements., 

Had  to  Resume  Protective  Policy. 

The  Acts  of  1822  and  1838  had  kept  Austria-Hungary,  under 
a  protective  regime  until  the  time  of  the  Liberal  reaction  in 
Europe.  The  negotiation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  the 
German  Zollverein,  in  1853,  gave  a  general  low  range  of  duties 
on  imports,  and  with  Germany  practical  freedom  of  commerce. 
Although  this  compact  ended  in  1862,  a  system  of  low  duties 
was  continued.  However,  Austria-Hungary  felt  the  reaction 
in  favor  of  protectionism  which  followed  the  panic  of  1873;  and 
the  new  tariff  of  1878  imposed  higher  duties  on  cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  goods.  The  subsequent  Acts  of  1882  and  1887  added 
further  duties,  chiefly  on  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics,  woollen  yarns, 
locomotives  and  hardware. 
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American  and  Russian  Grain. 

In  Austria  proper,  protection  for  manufactures  is  controlling; 
but  Hungary  wishes  help  against  the  competition  of  Russian 
and  American  grain.  The  extreme  high  duties  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  of  1892,  as  well  as 
by  the  earlier  treaties  with  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

Belgium's  Experience. 

Till  1844,  Belgium  was  a  free  trade  country.  She  had 
prospered  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  and  shared  to  some  extent 
in  the  general  rise  of  industries.  When  peace  returned  she 
was  flooded  with  the  cheap  wares  of  England,  which  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  upon  her  manufacturers.  An  inquiry  was  ordered 
by  the  government  and  a  report  made  in  1842  upon  the  state  of 
industry  and  commerce.  In  1844  Belgium  adopted  protection 
for  the  first  time  and  Holland  followed  the  next  year. 

One-Fifth  of  the  Belgians,  Farmers. 

In  1895  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Belgium  were 
agriculturalists.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  in 
1880  was  $282,000,000  and  of  animal  produce  $48,000,000. 

Holland,  a  Revenue  Country.? 

Holland  adopted  protection  in  1845.  The  tariff  was  revised 
in  1862  to  practically  a  revenue  basis. 

The  Dutch  government  have  now  submitted  to  parliament 
a  new  customs  tariff  bill.  It  is  intended  to  inaugurate  a  pro- 
tective policy.  Holland  has  for  many  years  had  a  general 
customs  tariff  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Meal  and  flour,  hither- 
to free,  will  be  taxed  under  the  new  tariff.  Besides  giving  additional 
protection  to  the  country  the  proposed  tariff  will  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  exchequer  by  about  $8,300,000. 

'Necessity  of  Protecting  Italian  Farmer. 

Upon  the  union  of  the  Italian  states  the  old  customs  barriers 
were  removed  to  the  frontier  and  maintained  almost  exclusively 
for  revenue  purposes.  But  about  1870,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting agriculture,  the  importance  of  establishing  industries 
and  adopting  an  industrial  policy  in  harmony  with  the  other 
States  of  Europe,  became  fully  recognized.  The  revenue  policy 
was  abandoned  and  a  system  of  protection  to  home  industries 
established. 

Some  slight  modification  of  the  rigor  of  high  protection  was 
made  by  Italy  in  later  treaties  with  Austria,"  Switzerland,  and 
Spain;  but  the  duties  have  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  to 
the  present  time.  Italy  follows  Germany  in  maintaining  a 
general  tariff,  affected  only  by  special  treaties. 

Bad  Condition  of  English  Farmer. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  English  farmer  under  free  trade  is 
well  known. 
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The  flourishing  condition  of  agriculture  under  protection 
in  England  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  George  Curtiss  in  his 
"Prosperity  and  Protection." 

"So  long  as  protection,  lasted,  the  agricultural  interests  of 
England  kept  pace  with  the  constantly  increasing  population. 
Up  to  1846  the  English  farmers  had  supplied  the  home  markets 
with  the  produce  of  their  farms  in  exchange  for  clothing,  imple- 
ments and  wares  of  the  English  factories.  By  this  interchange 
of  commodities  which  was  carried  on,  the  rural  population 
sustaining  the  cities  and  the  cities  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  agriculturalists,  for  more  than  two  centuries  a  flourishing 
and  steadily  improving  condition  had  been  maintained. 

Decay  of  Rural  Population. 

"The  advantages  of  this  policy  were  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  long  experience  of  the  English  people.  The  valuable  home 
market  which  so  long  had  been  maintained  for  manufacturing 
centres  was  not  appreciated  by  the  commercial  classes  until 
comparatively  recently,  when  they  have  been  able  definitely 
to  measure  their  own  losses  by  the  gradual  decay  or  disappearance  . 
of  the  rural  population.  The  experience  of  the  English  people 
in  dealing  with  this  important  branch  of  production  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  folly  of  free  trade. 
From  the  removal  of  prot-ection  to  agriculture  in  1849,  year  by 
year  the  imports  of  farm  products  have  increased.  The  agri- 
cultural population  has  steadily  decreased,  until  the  tenant 
farmers  are  almost  wholly  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  land  is  being  cultivated  by  common  labourers  who  live  in 
the  most  miserable  hovels,  relying  for  subsistence  on  meagre 
earnings  and  public  charity.  Land  has  so  depreciated  in  value 
that  in  many  case  the  poorer  soil  will  not  rent  for  enough  to  pay 
the  tax  rate.     All  improvement  has  practically  ceased." 

The  merchants  in  the  country  villages,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, bricklayers,  stonemasons,  and  in  fact  the  whole  rural 
population  have  suffered  loss  by  the  injuries  which  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  farmers.  As  land  passed  out  of  cultivation, 
as  improvements  ceased,  as  profits  were  destroyed,  and  the 
spendable  income  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  was  cut  down, 
immeasurable  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  whole  country. 

Free  Trade"  Versus  Protection. 

In  1863,  while  protection  prevailed,  the  imports  of  farm 
products  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  only  $4,243,225. 
After  the  adoption  of  free  trade  in  1846  they  increased  $219,592,- 
085  in  1860,  continuing  until  by  1890  there  were  brought  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  and  consumed  there 
the  enormous  sum  of  $599,728,940.  Nearly  every  dollar  in 
value  of  the  products  included  in  these  figures  might  under 
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protection  have  been  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
would  have  given  employment  and  support  to  a  vast  population. 

The  Wretched  English  Farmer. 

Of  the  English  farmers,  Henry  Fawcett,  the  eminent  free 
trade  economist,  said: — "There  are  few  classes  of  workmen  who 
in  many  respects  are  so  thoroughly  wretched  as  the  English  agri- 
cultural labourers.  They  are  in  many  respects  so  miserably 
poor  that  if  they  were  converted  into  slaves  to-morrow  it  would 
be  for  the  interests  of  their  owners  to  feed  them  far  better  than 
they  are  at  present.  Throughout  large  agricultural  districts  not 
a  single  agricultural  labourer  will  be  found  who  has  saved  so 
much  as  a  week's  wages.  A  life  of  toiling  and  incessant  industry 
offers  no  other  prospects  than  a  miserable  old  age."  Written 
some  years  ago,  these  remarks  to  a  considerable  extent  still  apply. 

A  Striking  Contrast. 

Contrast  these  conditions  with  those  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  American  farmers  liquidate  there  occur  great  increases 
not  only  in  receipts  of  grain  and  provisions,  but  also  in  exports 
of  grain,  provisions  and  cotton;  and  the  gains  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  these  exports  occur,  as  in  1894  and  1907,  in  spite 
of  faUing  prices.  In  the  past  nine  months,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  exports  decreased,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  United  States  agricultural  exports,  except  cotton,  also 
decreased.  The  gain  in  the  grand  total  of  such  exports  was  there- 
fore due  entirely  to  cotton,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

For  9  Months  Wheat  and  Meat,  Dairy  Cotton  All  Agricul- 

To  April  1.  Flour  and  Animals  tural  Products 

1911 $  55,548  $  95,861  $530,884  $780,727 

1910 79.277  98,282  381,158  653,589 

1909 104,563  124,828  354,808  687,794 

1908 137,290  158,517  386,048  792,605 

1907 91,792  160,131  413,230  762,740 

1906 70,761  174,063  333,942  714,189 

Values  are  here  given  in  thousands  of  dollars. 

A  Gain  Due  to  Exports. 

The  total  gain  of  $127,137,180  in  the  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  gain  of  $149,- 
726,170  in  exports  of  cotton;  and  this  in  turn  represents  not 
liquidation,  but  rather  large  sales  induced  by  high  prices.  The 
average  export  price  for  the  nine  months  was  14.35  cents  per 
pound  as  compared  with  13.60  last  year,  and  10.56  in  1907. 
The  increase  in  aggregate  exports  therefore  represents  the  liqui- 
dation of  middlemen  in  grains  and  provisions,  together  with  the 
realization  by  the  southern  farmer  upon  extra  large  quantities 
of  cotton  at  high  prices. 


Farmers'  Purchasing  Power. 

Commenting  on  this  situation,  the  Wall  -Street  Journal 
says  :  "Notwithstanding  the  long-continued  boom  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  200  per  cent,  increase  of  the  past  decade  in  land 
values,  our  trade  statistics  give  evidence  of  nothing  but  continued 
prosperity  for  the  farmer.  Any  general  liquidation  on  his  part, 
while  it  would  doubtless  strengthen  the  foundation  for  another 
long  era  of  prosperity,  would,  while  in  progress,  doubtless  bear 
heavily  upon  fertilizer  companies,  irrigation  companies,  the 
producers  of  farm  implements,  and  many  other  corporations;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  such  liquidation  in  sight  as  to  seriously 
impair  the  farmers'  purchasing  power." 

Protection  and  the  War. 

We  may  also  hark  back  to  the  time  when  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  U.S.  Congress  was  convened  July  4th,  1861,  and 
a  bill  further  increasing  tariff  duties  became  a  law  on  August 
5th.  This  was  practically  the  first  of  the  war  tariffs.  The 
North  had  adopted  and  was  maintaining  the  policy  and  princi- 
ples of  a  protective  tariff.  The  South  had  espoused  free  trade. 
Protection  contributed  no  small  part  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  war  in  favour  of  the  North. 

Ante  and  Post  Bellum  Statements. 

The  progress  and  prosp.erity  of  the  United  States  was  due 
not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  the  war.  The  following  figures 
will  illustrate  this  point: — 

National  Debt. 

Last  five  years  proceeding  the  war — free  trade. 

Year                             .  Debt  Annual  Increase 

1857 $28,460,958  $ 

1858 44,700,838  16,239,880 

1859 58,290,738  14,589,900 

1860 64,640,838  6,350,100 

1861 90,380,873  25,740,035 

First  five  years  following  the  war — protection. 

Annual  Decrease 

1865 $2,381,530,294     $ 

1866 2,332,331,210      49,199,087 

1867 2,248,067,387       84,263,820 

1868 2,202,088,727       45,978,660 

1869 2,162,160,522      ^9,928,205 

Farm  Mortgages  and  Thrift. 

Too  often  the  farm  mortgage  is  instanced  as  evidence  of 
financial  embarassment  or  shiftlessness.  In  ninety  nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  it  represents  thrift  and  progress.  Many  farmers 
in  many  countries  owe  their  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  bought  farms  and  have  been  able  to  borrow  the  money  to 
develop  and  improve  them.     The  superintendent  of  the  census 
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made  a  thorough  investigation  in  1890  respecting  farm  mortgages 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  general  statistics  gathered, 
a  thorough  canvass  was  made  by  trained  statisticians  in  the 
counties  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Super- 
intendent Porter  summarized  the  results  of  the  canvass  as  follows : 
"First  it  was  shown  (by  the  Cattaraugus  county,  N.Y. 
investigation)  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  that  only  eight- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  debt  represented  by  mortgages 
recorded  prior  to  1869  remained  unpaid.  Less  than  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  mortgage  debt  in  force  is  represented  by  mortgages 
recorded  prior  to  1879.  Only  3  per  cent,  of  the  mortgage  debt 
of  the  people  of  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  was  created 
prior  to  1880,  and  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  debt  in  Scott  county, 
Iowa,  was  created  before  1880." 

Motive  For  Mortgaging. 

The  motive  for    mortgaging    property  in  nine  towns  of 

Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  is  of  interest.     It  is  shown  in 
the  following  table. — 

Per  Centage 

For  purchase  money 54. 55 

For  improvements 17 .  30 

To  pay  previous  mortgage 1.81 

To  pay  debts 1 .  38 

To  use  in  business 1 .  68 

To  secure  endorsements 1 .  40 

To  raise  money  for  investment .60 

To  sink  oil  wells .29 

To  secure  annuities .25 

To  pay  off  heirs .16 

For  support  and  family  expenses .14 

Sickness .16 

Extravagance .14 

Speculation .08 

Miscellaneous _^.  .30 

Total 80.24 

No  motive  ascertained 19 .  76 

\  

Total 100.00 

Prosperity,  Removing  Ontario  Mortgage. 

The  Ontario  farm  mortgage  is  a  rapidly  disappearing  factor. 
The  loan  and  mortgage  companies  find  great  difficulty  in  main- 
taining this  class  of  business  in  that  province.  They  are  seeking 
business  further  afield.  The  Ontario  farmer  has  become  pros- 
perous and  can  afford  to  lend  money  at  low  rates  of  interest  to 
the  few  neighbors  in  need.  This  is  a  significant  sign  of  pros- 
perity, much  of  it  based  on  the  farm  mortgage  signed  years 
ago,  and  continued  under  protection. 

Analysis  of  Specific  Mortgages. 

An  analysis  was  made  by  the  American  census  officials  of 
the  specific  mortgages  on  actual  farms  which  are  occupied  by 
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owners,  apart  from  hired  farms,  and  acres  which  are  not  strictly 
farms.  Deductions  from  these  figures,  applied  to  total  mortgages 
on  acres  in  the  United  States,  would  give  the  following  results  : — 

Total  mortgages  on  acres  in  the  whole  country,  January  1st, 

1890 2,209,148,431 

On  farms  occupied  and  worked  by  owners 1,009,148,431 

On  hired  farms  and  acres  not  strictly  farms 1,200,000,000 

The  encumbrance  on  hired  farms  was  believed  to  be  very 
small. 


Values  Increased  Under  Protection. 

Under  a  vigorous  policy  of  protection,  one  which  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  abandon  in  respect  to  Canada  in  order  to 
obtain  our  markets,  naturally  to  our  disadvantage,  the  value  of 
farm  and  farm  property  in  the  neighborhood  increased,  as  the 
following  table  shows  : — 

Year  Value 

1850 $3,967,343,580 

1860 7,980,493,060 

1870 8,944,857,749 

1880 12,180,501,538 

1890 16,082,267,689 

1900 20,514,001,838 

The  census  which  has  just  been  taken  in  the  United  States 
will  undoubtedly  show  still  greater  values. 

Decreased  Values  in  England. 

While  we  cannot  compare  similar  statistics  of  Great  Britain, 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  rateable  value  of  agricultural 
lands  in  England  and  Wales,  compiled  from  the  local  taxation 
returns  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  are  significant  : — 

The  figures  as  compiled  from  the  local  taxation  returns  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  as  follows  : — 

1897  to  1901  (5  years  average) $120,460,415 

1902 119,424,975 

1903 119,143,030 

1904 118,840,145 

1905 118,632,440 

1906 118,509,215 

1907 118,310,800 

Smaller  Income  Every  Year. 

In  another  way,  it  is  possible  to  show  to  some  extent  how 
agricultural  lands  under  free  trade  in  Great  Britain  are  yielding 
a  smaller  income  every  year.  The  following  table  shows  the 
gross  income  derived  from  the  ownership  of  lands  in  Great 
Britain  and  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  inland  revenue 
commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  statistics: — 
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Year 

1869-1879  (10  years  average) $287,429,165 

1879-1889                do.              275,051,240 

1889-1899                do.              230,286,545 

1899-1904  (5  years  average) 213,951,730 

1904 212,673,110 

1905 212,169,820 

1906 211,634,945 

The  above  figures  refer  to  "lands"  whether  cultivated  or 
uncultivated,  including  ornamental  grounds,  gardens,  attached 
to  houses  when  exceeding  one  acre  in  extent,  tithe  rent  charge 
commuted  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts,  farm  houses  and 
farm  buildings. 


Effects  of  Ruinous  Competition. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Fair  Trade  Journal,  Vol.  6, 
page  590,  shows  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English  nation  in 
respect  to  land  values.  "According  to  statistics  published  by 
Mr.  Giffen,  the  capital  value  of  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  $8,455,000,000.  This  appears  to  be  only  its  agricultural  value, 
production  other  than  from  the  surface  increasing  the  capital 
value  considerably.  In  1882  lands  were  valued  at  $9,400,000,000, 
so  this  shows  a  decrease  of  $945,000,000  occasioned  by  the  ruinous 
competition  with  foreign  countries  in  the  grain  supply,  reduc- 
tions of  rents,  unoccupied  farms  and  the  increase  of  area  laid 
down  in  grass  for  stock  raising  purposes,  which  was  formerly 
used  for  cereals,  now  imported  and  also  at  prices  which  would 
not  compensate  the  British  farmer  for  his  outlay." 


Millions  of  Acres  Degenerating. 

Sir  James  Caird  and  other  witness  before  a  Royal  Com- 
mission on  this  subject  some  years  ago  showed  that  in  less  than 
forty  years  of  free  trade  in  Great  Britain  millions  of  acres  had 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  The  land  is  half  and  poorly  tilled  and 
"is  fast  degenerating  into  prairie,  while  the  powerful  and  ingen- 
ious race  of  husbandmen  have  been  turned  into  unskilled  and 
starving  drudges  in  the  towns  or  paupers  in  the  workhouse." 

Purely  on  a  basis  of  national  economy,  the  destruction  of 
English  agriculture  has  proven  most  unwise,  thinks  Mr.  George 
B.  Curtiss.  The  yearly  consumption  of  about  $600,000,000  of 
agricultural  produce  which  might  be  raised  on  English  soil,  he 
says,  is  an  absolute  loss  of  that  amount  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Deducting  the  proportion  which  would  go  to  the  government  in 
tax  rates,  at  least  $500,000,000  would  be  added  to  t4ie  current 
income,  which  would  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  English 
people.  Were  this  vast  sum  added  annually  to  the  produce  of 
the  soil  of  the  country,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  real  estate, 
induce  improvement  and  thereby  add  to  the  permanent  wealth. 
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Savings  in  Italy. 

Even  under  a  moderate  policy  of  protection,  every  year 
since  1870' has  shown  a  great  increase  in  the  savings  of  the  Italian 
masses.  In  1872  the  savings  amounted  to  only  $95,000,000, 
while  in  1899  they  exceeded  $350,000,000.  Postal  savings  banks 
were  established  in  1876,  and  in  these  institutions,  which  have 
been  patronized  almost  exclusively  by  the  labouring  classes, 
the  deposits  increased  in  a  few  years  from  $500,000  to  $57,000,000. 

The  German's  Bank  Account. 

The  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  German  people  made  in 
1886  by  Professor  Becker,  chief  of  the  German  Bureau  of  Stat- 
istics, was  $41,650,000,000.  Of  the  whole  wealth, of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  it  was  estimated  in  1896  that  about  25  per  cent,  is 
invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  loans,  while  one  of  the  United 
States  commercial  agents  estimated  that  it  "will  be  increased 
to  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  the  next  generation."  It  was  figured 
by  Professor  SchmoUer  that  from  2,500,000  to  4,000,000  of  the 
inhabitants  derive  incomes  from  invested  capital,  one  half  of 
which  hold  public  securities.  Professor  Becker  estimates  that 
the  annual  increase  in  wealth  is  3  per  cent,  or  $1,190,000,000. 
Deducting  the  amount  which  arises  from  enhancement  in  values, 
he  found  about  $595,000,000  to  represent  the  annual  savings  of 
the  people  in   1896.  ^ 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  which  is  taking  place  in  Ger- 
many is  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great  part  to  the  tariff  policy  which 
is  being  practiced  and  the  encouragement  thereby  of  the  farmer. 

Wealth  Per  Capita  in  United  States. 

The  figures  below  record  the  wonderful  growth  in  the  wealth 
per  capita  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years  and  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  the  same  years : 

Year  Total  Wealth      Per  Capita       Total  Value  of 

Agricultural 
Production 

1870, $30,068,518,000         $    779.83  $1,958,030,927 

1880: 43,642,000,000      850.20     2,212,540,927 

1890 65,037,091,000     1,038.57      2,460,107,454 

1900 88,517,306,775     1,164.77     3,794,177,706 

1910. 107,104,211,917     1.310. 11     8,760,800,000 

National  Wealth  of  the  States. 

The  following  table  gives  a  further  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  in  a  series  of  years.  As  other  figures  ha^Ce 
shown,  the  agriculturist  under  protection  has  shared  largely 
in  the  general  prosperity. 

1860  1870 

Population 31,443,321  38,558,371 

Wealth $16,159,616,068  $30,068,518,507 

Wealth  per  captia $514  $780 

Savings  banks  deposits $149,277,504  $549,874,358 

Savings  bank  deposits  per  capita ....  $4 .  75  $14 .  26 

Number  of  depositors 693,870  1,630,846 
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1880 

Population 50.155,783 

Wealth $43,642,000,000 

Wealth  per  Capita $870 

Savings  banks  deposits. . .  .  $819,106,973 
Savings  banks  deposits  per 

capita $16.33 

Number  of  depositors . . .  T .  2,335,582 


Increase 

1890          Per  Cent. 

1860  tol890 

62,622,250 

99 

$65,037,091,197 

302 

$1,039 

102 

1,524,844,506 

921 

$24.35 

413 

4,258,893 

514 

Savings  Deposits  of  Different  Peoples. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  on  deposit  in  the 
savings  banks  of  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries.  Unfortu- 
nately figures  relating  to  the  savings  of^  the  farmer  particularly 
are  not  available. 


Country 


Year 


Total  Deposits      Average  to 


Each 

Depositor 

$1,048,268,360 

$  84 

1,098,256.165 

197 

155,739,160 

68 

974,372,850 

79 

616,183,030 

92 

92,551,665 

58 

969,694,235 

171 

196,312,455 

98 

112,069,360 

135 

231,787,465 

171 

3,791,306,835 

441 

United  Kingdom 1907 

Austria 1905 

Belguim % 1905 

France 1905-7 

Italy 1906 

Netherlands 1905 

Russia 1905 

Sweden 1906 

Norway 1906 

Denmark 1906 

United  States 1907 


Protected  Depositor  is  Richest. 

Those  countries  in  which  the  average  savings  to  each  de- 
positor exceeds  SlOO  have  enjoyed  tariff  protection  to  some  extent. 
In  the  United  States,  where  tariff  walls  are  built  high,  the  average 
to  each  depositor  in  the  savings  banks  was  S441.  The  average 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  protectionist  has  had  a  hard 
fight  and  has  not  always  won,  is  low.  While  the  tariff  is  not  the 
only  consideration  in  relation  to  savings,  the  above  figures  show 
that  where  protection  has  been  strongest  the  average  pavings 
have  been  highest. 


Figures  as  to  Cattle 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  in  various 
countries  in  the  yeais  nearest  1900  and  1910  for  which  data 
are  available. 


Country 


Year  Nearest  Year  Nearest  Per  Cent. 


1900 

Germany $18,939,692 

Belgium 1,657,494 

Denmark 1,744,797 

France 14,520,832 

Great  Britain 11,455,000 
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Increase  or 

1910 

Decrease 

$20,630,544 

+   8.9 

1,856,833 

+  12.0 

2,243,889 

4-28.6 

14,297,570 

-    1.5 

11,726,215 

+   2.3 

m 


$  6,195,966 

+  29.5 

1,094,101 

4-15.1 

2,026,943 

+  22.4 

43,377,886 

-  0.4 

2,729,598 

-  5.6 

7,234,085 

+  29.7 

69,080,000 

+  57.3 

29,116,625 

+  34.1 

Italy $  4,783,232 

Norway 950,201 

Holland .-.  1,655,663 

Russia 43,586,897 

Sweden 2,582,555 

Canada 5,576,451 

United  States 43,901,414 

Argentina 21,701,526 


Protection  Aids  Live  Stock. 

In  the  group  of  countries  considered,  the  total  number  has 
increased.  The  number  per  1,000  inhabitants  has  also  increased, 
the  population  having  increased  by  13.1  per  cent,  and  the  cattle 
by  17.6  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  the  total  number  of 
cattle  in  Europe  has  increased,  the  number  per  thousand  has 
decreased;  for  while  the  population  has  increased  by  12.2  per 
cent,  the  number  of  cattle  has  only  increased  by  4.4  per  cent. 
In  America,  the  stronghold  of  protection,  and  in  Australasia 
the  proportionate  increase  in  cattle  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  the  population. 

The  largest  percentage  increases  in  the  number  of  cattle 
are  noted  in  protected  countries,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Italy,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Argentina. 
Great  Britain  shows  only  a  small  increase  of  2.3  per  cent.,  while 
Russia,  where  more  protection  is  advocated,  shows  a  slight  de- 
crease of  0.4  per  cent.  France  also  shows  a  decline  of  1.5  per 
cent. 

Sheep  and  Swine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  and  swine, 
per  1,000  inhabitants  in  various  countries  in  the  years  nearest 
1900  and  1910  for  which  returns  are  available: — 

SHEEP  SWINE 

Year  Year  Per  Year  Year  Per 

Country        Nearest  Nearest  Cent.  Nearest  Nearest  Cent. 

1900  1910  Change  1900  1910  Change 

Germany 172  123  +28.4  298  354  +18.7 

Belgium "      150  151  +0.6 

Denmark 453  270  -40.3  493  545  +10.5 

France 525  442  -15.8  175  186  +   6.2 

Great  Britain 749  688  -   8^1  88  79  -10.2 

Italy 304  329  +8.2  41  74  +80.4 

Norway 445  598  +34.3  74  137  +85.1 

Holland 151  152  +   0.6  146  215  +47.2 

Russia 537  391  -27.1  106  77  -27.3 

Sweden 246  187  -23.9  157  168  +   7.0 

Canada 467  440  -   5.7  438  473  +   7.9 

United  States 549  636  +14.0  486  531  +9.2 

Argentina 18.665  10.366  -44.4  164  216  +31.7 
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At  Nature's  Breakfast  Table. 

In  the  group  of  countries  considered  the  total  number  of 
sheep  has  increased,  but  the  number  per  1,000  inhabitants  has 
decreased,  the  population  having  increased  by  13.2  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  sheep  by  8.5  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  Europe  not  only  has  the  number  of  sheep  per  1,000 
inhabitants  decreasec^  but  also  the  total  number. 

The  total  number  of  swine  has  increased.  The  number  per 
1,000  inhabitants  has  also  increased,  the  population  having 
increased  14.0  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  swine  by  19.8  per 
cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  the  total  number  of 
swine  in  Europe  has  increased,  the  number  per  1,000  inhabitants 
has  slightly  decreased,  the  population  having  increased  by  13.2 
per  cent,  while  the  number  of  swine  has  increased  only  by  12.9 
per  cent. 

In  America  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
swine  is  greater  than  that  of  the  population,  and  in  Australasia 
less. 

Land  Area  Cultivated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  land  area  of  certain  European 
countries,  the  percentage  arable,  and  the  percentage  of  the  arable 
land  on  which  grain  is  grown. 

-  Total  Land  Per  Cent.  Arable  Per  Cent,  of 

Country  Area- Acres  of  Land  Area  Arable  Land 

cui.tivated 

Austria  Hungary..  167,013,000  37.7  67.6 

Belgium 7,278,000  62 . 9  40 . 3 

Denmark 9,397,000  68.1  44.7 

France 130,682,000  48.0  53.2 

Germany 133,620,000  47 . 7  57 . 1 

Italy 69,744,000  37.4  77.4 

Holland 7,741,000  27.5  54.2 

Norway 76,226,000  1.3  39.5 

Russia  (Europe)...  1,277,915,000  25.7  64.1 

United  Kingdom.  .  77,498,000  24.1  42.2 

Here  again  free  trade  Britain  makes  a  bad  showing  com- 
pared with  a  semi-protected  country  such  as  Russia,  or  a  highly 
protected  nation  such  as  Germany.  Grain  is  grown  on  only 
42  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  in 
European  Russia  it  is  grown  on  64  per  cent,  and  in  Germany  on 
57  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land. 

The  Farmer  and  Protection. 

While  it  would  be  unfair  to  ascribe  the  prosperity  of  farmers 
in  certain  countries  entirely  to  a  protective  tariff,  the  foregoing 
figures  show  that  protection  has  been  as  great  a  friend  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  manufacturer.  In  some  cases,  the  agricultural- 
ist has  benefited  in  a  far  larger  degree  than  has  the  captain  of 
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industry.  In  Canada  we  find  to-day  few  protectionists  among 
the  farmers,  yet  from  many  points  of  view  the  protection  of 
their  markets  from  the  inroads  of  the  United  States  agricultural- 
ist is  of  vital  importance  to  Canadian  prosperity.  Canada's 
farmers  are  not  supplying  the  needs  of  their  home  markets,  and 
are  straining  after  the  largely  mythical  benefits  of  foreign  markets. 
In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  capturing  the 
neglected  home  markets  of  Canada,  at  the  §ame  time  establishing 
themselves  for  the  undoubted  large  development  of  those  markets 

Agriculturalists  and  Manufacturers. 

In  Germany  it  is  significant  that  the  leading  protectionists 
hold  their  principles  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  They  are 
all  in  favor  of  increased  duties  on  agricultural  produce  in  order 
to  help  the  land  owners  and  the  farmers.  This  policy,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  proved  of  vast  benefit  both  to  the  farmer  and 
the  manufacturer.  The  discussion  of  the  proposed  reciprocity 
agreement  ha«  been  largely  marred  by  the  bitterness  which  it 
has  assumed  respecting  the  comparative  claims  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  farmer.  In  reality,  both  these  national  assets 
benefit  by  protection  in  a  young  country,  such  as  Canada,  with 
a  comparatively  well  matured  nation,  contiguous  and  its  export 
power  increasing  at  a  remarkable  rate.  Some  years  ago  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  in  France  combined  forces  to  secure 
increased  duties  in  various  lines.  It  should  become  evident 
that  the  interests  of  the  wheat  grower  and  the  factory  owner  are 
largely  identical  in  the  matter  of  national  protection. 

Prosperity  of  the  American  Farmer. 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  the  prosperity  of 
farmers  under  protection  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  above  figures  have  given  vivid  illustrations  of  this  point. 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  fact  we  have  to-day  a  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  executive  officers  are  willing  to  abandon, 
so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  principle  of  protection  under 
which  the  country  has  grown  and  flourished.  This  is  a  very 
significant  stand.  It  means  that  the  country  has  grown  wealthy 
and  strong  behind  the  tariff  wall,  and  is  now  in  such  a  position 
as  to  need  good  markets  for  its  surplus  products.  The  nearest 
market  is  Canada,  the  purchasing  power  of  which  is  growing 
rapidly.  No  wonder  is  it  that  such  strenuous  attempts  are  being 
made  to  coax  Canada  into  giving  its  best  markets  to  the  United 
States.  Soft  words  as  to  the  opening  of  American  markets  to 
Canadian  produce  are  futile  arguments.  The  outcome  of 
commercial  battle  between  a  nation  of  90,000,000  and  one  of 
8,000,000  is  a  foregone  conclusion  should  Canada  show  its  weak- 
ness by  bowing  to  what  amounts  to  an  American  policy  of 
dictation. 
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